64           EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION
likely to lead to a spirit of worldliness or independence.
Let them finally remember that, on entering the congrega-
tion, they have renounced the hopes of the world and their
own will." *
It was a high ideal, animated by a spirit of prayer and
safeguarded by the careful organisation of the household,
an organisation which helped to foster the union and close
co-operation between the nuns, as they worked in harmony
under the direction of the mistress-general. This last was
a great personage, and occupied much the same position in
relation to nuns and children as did Madame de Roche-
chouart at the abbey. Madame de Maintenon was in the
habit of telling her pupils at St. Cyr, how, as a schoolgirl
at the Rue St. Jacques, she trembled when the mistress-
general visited the class. These visits, which the ]*Jgk-
mens directs should be made every two months, were the
occasion for distributing rewards and administering punish-
ments, after an investigation of the progress of the pupils.
Once a year the mistress-general read the school rule to
the assembled pupils, explaining the nature and spirit of
the various obligations and the reasons for the sanction
imposed on those who neglected them.
Punishments were light, but often of a humiliating
character that made them terrible to little girls. "I
dreaded it more than many people do hanging,"2 wrote
Lady Jerningham of similar penances inflicted at Panthe-
mont in the middle of the eighteenth century. The
example of the religious, their vigilant care, and the tone of
the house were in themselves the chief discipline that
trained the character of the children. A solid grounding
1  Counsels of St. Angek Merici.
2  The Jerningbam Letters, vol. i, p. 29.   Lady Jerningham (Frances Dillon) was also
at school -with the Blue Nuns, Rue de Charenton, Faubourg St. Antoine, a place
famous in England whence girls of the best families were sent.